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Our Monthly Review 
By Max Barber 


The events in America for the last 
few weeks have been dramatic and his- 
tory-making. In diplomatic circles pre- 
cedents have been disregarded, cum- 
bersome formalities which lead through 
a maze of intrigues were omitted and 
diplomatic jugglery received a severe 
reprimand at the hands of the diplo- 
macy of a strenuous and practical age 
A wondrous new spirit is at the head 
of the mighty enginery of the Govern- 
ment at Washington and things are 
being brought to pass. 


The New Pana- The creation of the 
ma Republic 
nama overshadowed most of the 
other United States 
wants to build a canal between the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans 


new Republic of Pa- 
events. The 


There 
are two routes—one across Nicaragua 
and the other across the Isthmus of 
Panama which has for a_ great 
many years been a part of the United 
States of Colombia. Congress in ses 
sion last spring, authorized the Presi- 
dent to build the canal across the Isth 
mus, provided he could secure proper 
titles. The 
thinking we had decided to have the 
Panama canal at any cost, decided to 
make us pay dearly for the privelege 
of building it. Heretofore Colombia 
had almost begged us to build; now, 
when we offer to go to work, she re- 


Colombian Congress, 


fuses to allow us to begin. Our Gov- 
ernment had offered forty millions to 
build a canal which would henefit Co- 
lombia about as much as it would any- 
other country, but this was not enough 
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for greedy Miss Colombia. Their Con- 
gress was filled with jesters, knaves 
and grafters who had decided to get 
rich quick. They planned to use Uncle 
Sam as a good thing: So they sat 
down on our proposition. But Pana- 
ma was dissatisfied that a matter 
which so vitally concerned her future 
should have been speculated upon so 
wantonly; so she decided to secede 
from Colombia. Thus during the first 
days of November the world was sur- 
prised to learn that Panama had de- 
clared its independence. The United 
States recognized the new republic and 
Germany, France and England soon 
followed. By this time a new canal 
treaty has been drawn up and signed 
by representatives from both govern 
ments, and the inter-oceanic canal is 
assured. Colombia is enraged at our 
government and has’ sent General 
Raphael Reyes to Washington to pro- 
test against our recognition of the 
new republic. General Reyes exhibit- 
ed a great deal of buffoonry, breath- 
ing, out threatenings and s!aughters 
all the. way from Bogata to Washing- 
ton. Once in Washington, the Gen- 
eral is willing to give us the canal for 
a song, to transfer the capital of Co- 
lembia to Panama, or to do almost 
anything to have us retrace our steps 
already taken with Panama. In the 
meantime rumors are thick and fast 
to the effect that Colombia is march- 
ing an army on Panama. It is certain 
that the United States would not per- 
mit Colombian soldiers to cross into 
Panama, and if the attempt is made, 
war between this country and Colom- 
bia will follow. But it is hardly prob- 
able that Colombia will be so foolish 
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as to commit suicide by precipitating 
war with this country. 


The Postal The 
Scandals 


Government 
Postal Investigation 
has revealed a system 
of high grade stealing almost unequal 
ed in its labyrinthine ramifications and 
brazen in its effrontery- The fearless 
and relentless prosecution of the 
thieves clears the skirts of the presen 
administration and 
ens the President 
At Baltimore on December &th., C 
Ellsworth Upton and Thomas MeGre 


indeed strength 


among the people 


gor were found guilty in the United 
States District Court of conspiracy to 
rob the Government. 
about’ their 


The suspicions 
contracts for leather 
pouches proved to be facts. Charles 
Bonaparte and John C. Rose repre- 
sented the Government. It seems as 
if no Negro has as yet been impli 
cated in these scandals. 


The President’s When Congress con- 
Message vened Monday, De 
cember 7th., in keep- 
ing with an old custom, the President 
sent in his annual message. In it he 
deals with irrigation, navy upbuilding, 
and matters of long standing in the 
usual sty'e. The features of his mes- 
sage were his defense of the steps 
taken in the Panama Coup D’E-tat and 
of his promotion of General Wood as 
a beginning of a new program of recog- 
nizing efficiency before senior- 
ty: While he did not mention Gen. 
Wood by name, this paragraph is con- 
strued to point to him: 


“No brilliancy, no amount of hard 
work, no eagerness in the performance 
of duty, can advance him, and no slack- 
ness or indifference that falls short of 
a courtmartial offense can retard him. 
Until this system is changed, we can- 
not hope that our officers will be of 
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as high a grade as we have a right to 
expect. 

He takes the common sense view 
of the recognition of the republic of 
Panama and shows that we either had 
to recognize the republic and nip a lot 
of confusion in the bud or run the risk 
of getting into international quarrels 
by perimitting war in a zone which 
Wwe were treaty-bound to keep peaca- 
ble. Then we had an opportunity to 
conclude an honorable canal treaty 
and there is no concealment of the 
fact that our own interests figured in 
our hasty decisions. Mr. Roosevelt is 
entirely frank. In speaking of the 
regulation of capital and labor he gives 
itterance to this splendid and charac- 
teristic sentiment: 

“\henever either corporation, labor 
union or individual, disregards the 
law,” says the president, “or acts in a 
spirit of arbitrary and tyrannous in- 
terference with the rights of others, 
whether corporations or individuals, 
then where the federal government 
has jurisdiction, it will see to it that 
the misconduct is stopped, paying not 
the slightest heed to the position or 
power of the corporation, the union 
or the individual, but only to one fact 

that is, the question whether or not 
the conduct of the individual, or ag- 
gregate of individuals is in accordance 
with the law of the land. Every man 
must be guaranteed his liberty and his 
right to do as he likes with his prop- 
erty or his labor, so long as he does 
not infringe the rights of others. No 
man is above the law and no man is 
below it; nor do we ask any man’s 
permission when we require him to 
obey it. Obedience to the law is de- 
manded as a right; not asked as a 
favor.” 

The message is a document heavy 
to read but ladened with issues of 
great moment. In vain the Negro 
looked for word. The 
President regards him as a man and 


his special 


citizen as he does other men. 
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J. W. E. BOWEN, eo 
Kditor. 
Elijah II in lijah Dowie, the 


Trouble leader of the Chris- 
tian Catholic Church 
in Chicago, was declared inso'vent on 
December 5th. 
venerable pretender was in hot water. 
On December &th, however, he made 
a financial showing which satisfied all 
concerned and the receivership for 
Zion City was dissolved. Dowie prom- 
ises to settle all merchandise accounts 


lor a day or two the 


within a year, at present giving notes 
at 5 per cent. interest 


President Stands )r. D.. W. Crum 
by Crum again receives a_ re- 

cess appointment by 
the president. This is the third time 
that Mr. Rooseve't has nominated the 
colored doctor for the office of collec- 
tor of Charleston, S.C: 
He is heroically standing by a man 


customs at 


MONTHLY 


REVIEW 


NI 








J. MAX BARBER, 
Managing Editor. 


who ought to be confirmed by the 
Senate. 


Healthy South- In the October num- 
ern Sentiment berof the South At- 

lantic Quarterly, pub- 
lished at Trinity, N. C. Prof. John 
Spencer Bassett of that college said 
that “Booker T. Washington is the 
greatest man save Lee, born in the 
South in a hundred years.” He said 
a great many other frank and kind 
things about the colored people and 
the re'ations which ought to exist be- 
tween the races. A great many South- 
ern papers, and especially North Caro- 
lina papers, criticised him severely, in 
consequence of which he handed in his 
resignation asa_ teacherin the school. 
The board of directors, however, by an 
overwhelming majority refused to ac- 
cept the resignation, taking the stand 
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EMMETT J. 
Associate Editor. 


SCOTT 


that tolerance and free speech must be 
granted at the college. This is a fa- 
Prof. Sledd did not fare 
so well last year at Emory College, 
Oxford, Georgia. A great many white 
men in the South would take a liberal 
stand on the race question but for the 
ostracism which they dread from their 
people. Maybe this breath of toler- 
ance from North Caroilna heralds the 
beginning of “The Doom of the dogma 
and the dawn of the day.” 


vorable omen. 


In the Orient While the war clouds 


have not yet cleared 

away in the far East, 
they don’t seem to be so threatening 
as they were last month. Russia and 
Japan are treating with each other 
through their ministers and it is 
thought that concessions wil be made 


on both sides which will assure peace. 
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Business Manager. 


. A. HOPKINS, 


The conservative men at the head of 
affairs so far in Japan have saved the 
world the pain of witnessing a gigan- 
tic war. The Japs are anxious to fight. 
It would be a terrible struggle of beef 
against brain. 


Herbert Spencer The 
Dead 


English 
Herbert 
Spencer, died at ‘his 


great 


phil S< ypher, 


England, on the 
8th. He had 
died of 
1820. 


His end was without pain, for unseen 


home in Brighton, 


morning of December 
lived to a good old age and 
zenile decay. He was born in 
spirits kissed him to sleep while he lay 


unconscious. Spencer belonged to 
that brilliant circle of philosophers rep- 
resented by Darwin, Huxley and 
Dawson. His greatest work was the 
building up of an elaborate system of 


philosophy to which he devoted almost 


~- 
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forty of the best years of his life. 
Under this system called Synthetic 
Philosophy he treated biology, Psy 
chology and Ethics: He was logical 
and formal and treated these sciences 
in a kind of hierarchy. He spent his 
life in quest after Truth. No task was 
too great, no nook was too seques- 
tered for him. As far as he could, he 
ransacked the Universe and entered 
the very Creator’s workshop in search 
after Truth. His was a giant intellect 
and he profoundly influenced his age. 
One of the world’s’ most profound 
thinkers has passed beyond the Veil. 


Colored Y. M. C. The 
A. Conference 


National Con- 
ference of Colored 

Men of the Young 
Mens Christian Association held in At- 
lanta November 28th to Decemb 


2 i8t, 


in point of intelligence and earnestness, 


eclipsed an) this om ( f the kind eve r held 
il YF OU! W { firs 
time a ol sociations con 

< ) | | Sta Were 
14 Ci 

( l ( ( 1 S \ T¢ 
( \ \\ . bhi n 
SecI e Y. M. ¢ \ 
L¢ ee | | d 
. YMCA De 
pal ( s la n ( 
dey } of oO 

1 hie men and the 
high Chris ’ ues voked with 
culture and industry were held out 
tO he Init is | ( cloud by 
day and of fire by night. Interest was 


intense and men went back to their 
schools and 1¢es determined to do 


more tor God and righteousness 


Our Contributors For This Month 
Prof. William S. Séarborough, A. 
M., LL.D. who contributes in this 


number a very interesting article on 


White s. Black.” is vice president 


of Wilberforce University, Wilber- 
force, Ohio. He is the author of a 
Greek text book, “First Lessons in 
Greek,” which is used in many of the 
leading Northern colleges. He is also 
the author of “The Birds of Aristo- 
phanes—a theory of Interpretation,” 
and a number of pamphlets on classi- 
cal and sociological subjects. He will 
be a regular contributor to our mag- 
azine. 

Prof. John Hope, A.M-, A, B., who 
gives us a splendid article on “Our 
\tlanta Schools,” is vice president of 
\tlanta Baptist College. He is a 
sirong young man of the race and is 
fast becoming one of the prominent 
colored men of the country. 

Prof. Kelly Miller, A.M., Ph.D., is 
one of the ripest scholars and most 
profound thinkers of the land. He 
is at present professor of Mathemat- 
ics in Howard University, Washin 


1 


ton, D. C. His contribution on “The 
Negro as a Political Factor” is, to 
vy the least, timely. He has done 
luable work for the Labor 
1 \ Ss | S [= 
‘ c ly thr hye < aga 
es \ rr il ppear 
. sa Ss ssful 
. Miss., a and 
| irk + 
lay H S 1€ 

of our regular ibutors 
\Mirs. Fannie Barrier Williams is the 
we cnown colored lecturer and cor 
respondent of — the Chicago Times 
Herald, one of the largest white pa- 
pers of the West. She stands for the 


highest type of Negro Womanhood. 


She writes regularly for our maga- 


public school teachers the race 
S produced. He is also a gifted 
‘turer and abounds in wit and hu 


ill “Wayside” for 


mor. He w 


us this vear. 








P. JAMES BRYANT, 


Associate Editor. 4 
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OUR ATLANTA SCHOOLS 


By John Elope 


Last year 2188 colered students at 
tended the several institutions of high- 
er learning in Atlanta. ‘ the 
enrol:ment will be larger. “They come 
from all parts of the United 
from South America and Africa 


large assembly 


This vear 


States, 

This 
of exemplary young 
colored people working earnestly pre- 
sents one of the most hopeful views 
of the future. any 
point of view the schools are easily 


Looked at from 
worthy of consideration. 

But it is the purpose here merely to 
give the description of these schools 
and to tell somewhat the character of 
the work they do. 

The Atlanta schools 


o'dest of the 


is the Atlanta University, founded in 


1867 through the efforts of that prince 


of men, that man of God. Rev. Asa 
Kdmund Ware. It has sixty-five acres 
of land and five brick buildings Its 
enrollment last vear was 282. Both 


for a num 
ber of years this university was direct. 


sexes receive instruction. 


ly controlled by the American Mission 
ary Board, but it is now entirely free 
from this management and regards it 
Still 


self as non-sectarian. congrega- 


tional influence prevails and the pas- 


tors of the Wniversity Church hav. 
thus far been Congregational minis 
ters. 


Clark Univers:ty is an institution fé, 
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the education of both sexes It owns 


400 acres of land just bevond the city 
limits, has three brick buildines and 
a number of frame cottages. Its en 
rollment last year was 603. This 
school is owned and operated by the 
Northern Methodists, through — the 
Freedman’s Aid and Southern [educa 
tional Society. 

The Atlanta Baptist College is own 
ed and controlled Dv the \merican 
Baptist Home Mission Society. it 
has thirteen acres of land, three brick 
buildings and is devoted to the edu- 


cation of men. Its enrollment last vear 


Was 17 


>. 


Gammon Theological Seminary t 


dedicated to the education of Chris 


tian ministers. It has two brick bua 
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ings Its enrollement last year was 
445. 

This brief statement by no means 
gives an idea of these schools, for, 
after all, instiutions of learning less 


than almost other 


lend 


any organizations 


themselves to classification ac 
cording to extent of grounds and the 
size of buildings. The European Uni 
s, often 


fixed abode, has survived 


versity, with its meagre facilitie 


without any 
dynasties and created and guided the 
centuries. It is rather in 
\tlanta schools ar: 
what de they 
contribution to 
and life of the age? 


all 


learning 


thought of 
this light that the 
Lt) be 


stand, 


considered. | or 


what is their 


the thought 


In one respect they are alike. 


thev endeavor to vive broad 
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of trame 


students, 


ings and a number cottages 


for teachers and It is tre 


only school in \tlanta with an endow 


ment sufficient to support the institu 
tion without further financial assis 
tance Che enrollment last vear was 
48. 
Spellman Seminary, for the educa 
tion of women, has twenty acres of 
land and eight brick buildings Its 
enroliment last vear was 635. This 


school also is under the contro! of the 


\merican Baptist Home Mission So 


ciety. 


Morris Brown College, tor the edu- 


cation of men and women, is owned 


and managed by the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It brick 


has one 


building, which is in effect three build 


UNIVERSITY 


and liberal culture. They are institu- 
for Negro 
\tlanta 
University has stood on this platform, 


and the fact of a well appointed build 


tions of higher learning 


youth. From the very outset 


ing for manual training has never be 
dimmed or confused that idea that the 
bovs and girls entering that school are 
take studies that 
make for higher education. It kas also 
stood for equal privileges: and though 


expected to those 


the school was founded to give educa- 
tional advantages especially to colored 
people, still its character does not hin- 
der the youth of any other race, and 
the University rejected a state appro- 
priation rather than be a party to the 
violation of the expression and_ spirit 
The 


of the founder. feature of the 
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work it is 
work 


is the 
This is throwing 
light on the conditions of colored peo- 
ple in this country and giving the Uni- 
versity new 


school today 
in Sociol ey. 


doing 


value and prominence 
among educational institutions. 

No school in the state has had such 
a gradual evolution as the Atlanta Bap- 
tist College. 
tution for teaching 
rudimentary English with a 
their interpreting the [1 


insti- 
ministers 


Beginning as an 
colored 
view to 


lish Bible. 








Rockefeller Hall Pack: 
the Avousta Institute found net 
seeking admission. To these the door 
was opened. However, ‘still keeping 
to the original purpose, the school was 
later located in Atlanta. But gradu 
ally the literary side was d oped 
until the ministerial departm be 
came overshadowed. A new. chart 
changed the name from Atlan Bap 
tist Seminary to Atlanta Bapti Col 
lege, and for the first time the Bacl 
elor’s Degree was conferred up rra 
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duates. 
the se 


1001 rehabilitated 
work, so that there 
are two distinct department 
demic 


Then the sel 
minary now 
s, the 
with the bachelor of art 
and the theological course with 
The 


work lays special stress on 


aca- 
course, 
degree, 
the bachelor of 


divinity degree. 


academic 


English and the natural sciences 
these subjects finding place in every 


one of the eight years of preparatory 


and collegiate work. 


Merris Brown College is the only 








one of he schools 1ni¢ ntion¢ dl 


a faculty composed entirely of color 


people and is operated by a board o 


trustees of colored people. In fact, it 
is a creature of that spirit of self-help 
for which the African Methodis 
Church has stood. When it is consid 
ered that Morris Brown College wa 
the last of the institutions to enter the 
field in Atlanta, and that already thet 
were a flourishine ae! hodist Unive 

sity i Theologi Seminar n tl 
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IHN 
City, it is questionable whether “it was 
the wise course to locate the school 


here, when at the time other parts of 
Georgia were entirely without higher 
The Stat ( ol 


1 


lege was not then in Savannah, Cen 


instiutions of learning. 


tral City College was not then in Ma 
con, not to mention several secondar\ 
schools, for example, Haines and 


\ugusta: 
Hlere 


in need. 


Walker Baptist Institute at 
Americus Instiute at Americus. 
that 
risk of establishing 


\t'anta is 


were localities at time 


Indeed, when the 


the college at realized, all 
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HOPE 


is due to those who 


Morris 
Now if it had failed, would that have 
been a proof of Negroes’ 
to run their own schools, 


the greater credit 
have made brown a= success. 
inability 
since the lo- 
I think not. 
But it has shown its right to survive 
erowth. 


cation was unfavorable? 


has the 
theological cources, be- 


by its This school 


academic and 
sides a course in law: and is endeavor- 
ing to make nurse-training a feature, 
while there has been much doubtfully 
helpful effort add 


recently to indus- 


trial courses, 
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One of the most unique seminaries 
in the South is Spellman Seminary. 
begun twenty-two years ago in the 
basement of Friendship Baptist Church 
by Misses Sophia Packard and Harriet 
Giles, who telt that colored women 
were being neglected This school has 
had a phenomenal growth in the num 
ber of students and scope of work. It 


takes girls from the kindergarten 


through the college course. The trades 
and domestic sciences are taught It 


owns and operates one of the best 


equipped hospitals in the South. Here 
trained nursing is taught it has a 
normal school where student teachers 
have an opportunity to’ practice in 

school numbering hundreds of. stu 


missionary, training 


dents; and a 
school, from which women have 
\l . ’ ’ 


to do home and _— foreig1 liss 


1. sp . lha4 : + ; 
WOTK. lo SAV Wilat Is i Cali 


attractions of this acho 


1 e = 1 
nome tor girls 


trial training was a feature, at ( 
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of the most skilful Negro mechanics 
today are men who learned their trade 
at Clark University. Lately, however, 
this department has not been urged 
to its former limits, but it is still a 
part of the curriculum. Biology has 
within recent years held a strong place, 
and the impetus given this department 
may have much to do with shaping 
the future of Clark University. 
While Gammon Theologi 
nary hasa fine record, both in its teach 


life of the men who have 


1 
cal Semi 


ing and the 


gone out from it, vet the feeling is 


that it has not begun to reac!. the limit 

of its possibilities. Richly endowed, 

with an ideal situation, devoted to one 
] -] ° } 


K., alld] that Work requiring ONnlV a 


minimum annual outlav for cauipment, 
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an annual attendance of more than two 
thousand, with real estate, a conserva- 
tive estimate of whose value is more 
than one million dollars. These are 
monuments to the insight and generos 
ity of three great religious denomina- 
tions. \s vou contemplate them the 
question arises: What of their future ? 
Only one is endowed, all but one are 
dependent upon annual contributions 
of Christian people who believe in edu 


cation as a spiritual uplift 
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the college department, while 62 per 
cent. has not passed out of the grades. 
Almost any teacher in these schools 
would deprecate the fact that these 
to do 


higher institutions are compelled 


the work that cities and counties re- 
fuse to do for their school population. 
\ glance at the catalogues will show 
that Atlanta, a most prosperous city, 
is very remiss. Not only does no Geor 
gia town PIV Negroe a high 


~ 


school, but even in cities like Atlanta 
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nearer to this one millon and thirtv 


four thousand Negroes in Georgia 


Phen it is belteved, while Negroes 
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demands, 
that the state will soon see the need 
of supplying its most ignorant and 
needy citizens with proper public 


are in no position to mak 


schoo! facilities. It is also probable 
that denominational pride and _ pres- 
sure, that now compel men and women 
to select a certain institution, wheth- 
er for other reasons they would or not, 
will give place to a larger fieedom of 
choice. Better homes and better 
churches will relieve the schools of 
much of their present parental and 
pastoral responsibility. Then the stu- 
dent, needin; 


g no prods or props for 
his faith, wiil enter the institution that 


will best and most quickly give him 
the mental training he desires 
\ 


When this time comes, th tlanta 
schools, so close together and aiming 


at the same thing—the education of 
the Colored people—will probably 
come to some agreement. Out 
of this mimunity ) f interest 
will develop spheres of influence 

In view of present tendenci 

in some, if not. all, of these 


schools, is it Utopian to forecast the 
following division of labor? 

Gammon Theological S$ inarv will 
continue its present work, but may en 
large its sphere so as to absorb the 
theological work of other schools by 
having denominational departments 
Surely a could relieve Morris 


3rown. Whether Gammon would ven 
ture to absorb the theological depart 
ment of the Baptist College, and 
whether the co'!lege would consent, 
constitute a very debatable proposi- 
tion. But let the theological work ré¢ 


cet: t as it may, it is bv no means so 
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problematic that the Atlanta Baptist 
College could develop into a school of 
technology. 

Morris Brown College could confine 
itself solely to undergraduate, coliegi- 
ate instruction for men. Let Atlanta 
University become a graduate school, 
ce nfining itself especially to the social 
sciences and Belles Lettres. Clark 
University already has the foundati 
and impetus for a school of biology 


and agriculture with an experiment 


station that would rival any in the 


South. Think of its four hundred acres 


nutes walk 
the City Hall in the City, already hav- 


ing a population of one hundred thous 
and souls ! Spellman Seminary could 
do all the undergraduate work for wo 


ther with instructine them 


men, toge 


in domestic pursuits and professions 


¢ rly cdapted to ( WW ( 

its normal scl 11 ines 

inthe Sou r Colored ‘ 

be O] l { well s en 
With si h a division of labor 

is his, eacl school 

ts De ulia «| 1 1 ¢ in ( 

| Vi a | © nite ) ~ 
ress L1l¢ perinals \\ 

out some such division, competi 

tion may result in an unseemly strug 

ole for existence, causing untol- det 

riment to defenseless students honest 

in their eagerness for learning but in- 


} 


experienced to discern between t 
and shoddy in matters educational. 
Such is an opinion of the present 
work and future possibilities of our 
\tlanta schools, than which there is 


no greater lifting power in this coun- 














By Kelly 


The late Professor Freeman defined 
politics as present history, and history 
as past politics. The primary mean- 
ing of the term politics, according to 
Webster’s dictionary, is “that part of 
ethics which to with the re- 
gulation and government of a nation 
the of its 
and rights against foreign control and 
the of its 
strength and resources, and the pro- 
tection of its citizens in their rights, 


has do 


or State, defence existence 


conquest, argumentation 


with the reservation and improvement 
of their morals.” 

According to this conception it will 
be seen that politics is the chief con- 
cern of man in his associated capaci- 
ty; and conditions all other modes of 
indus- 


activity, whether educational 


trial or social. The secondary mean- 
ing of the word politics is “the man- 
agement of a political party and the 
advancement of candidates to office.” 
Throughout our discussion it will be 


necessary to keep sharply in mind the 


distinction between politics as the 
science of government, and politics as 
the art of partisan manipulation. In 


a republic like ours the functions of 


government are conducted through 


partisan organizations, and _ conse- 
quently the secondary meaning of the 
word is apt to obscure its primary sig- 
nificance in the popular estimation. 
Perhaps the vast majority of people 
have no conception of the word aside 
the 


great 1s 


from party contentions and pro- 
curement of the 
perversity of popular practice and us- 
that to refer to a public man as a 
an uncompli- 
mentary designation. We all remem- 
Mr. Reed's felicitous definition of 


a statesman a successful politi 


office. So 


age 


S 


politician is accounted 


ber 


as 


” 


cian after he is dead. 


The Negro as a Political Factor 





Miller 


In considering the Negro as a poli- 
tical factor, reference is hardly ever 
had to the essential functions and pur- 
poses of government, but he is regard- 
ed merely as the sport, the jest, and 
the riddle of party rivalry. But there 
is need of a deeper and more thought- 
ful analysis of the elements of this 
question, if we would arrive at conclu- 
sions that are of far reaching and com- 
prehensive value. 

The Negro 
of the numerical strength of the Amer- 
ican people and is promiscuously scat- 


constitutes one-eighth 


tered over the whole geographic? area, 
ranging in relative densitv from six- 
teen to one in the black belts of the 
South, to less than one in a hundred 
in the higher altitudes. He furnishes 
one-sixth of the 
and is inextricably interwoven in the 

fab- 
white 


wage-earning class 
nation’s industrial and economic 
He is embued the 
man’s ideas and strives after his ideals. 


ric. with 


He speaks the same language, con- 
ducts the same modes of activity, reads 
the same literature, and worships God 


in the same spirit if not at the same 


shrine. Dr. W. T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
has aptly said that the Negro has 
acquired Anglo-Saxon consciousness, 
and put on this spiritual clothing. He 
delights in his new habiliments. He 
appeals to his white brother ir the 


language of Ruth to Naomi: “Whith- 
er thou will go: and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God my. 
God: where thou diest I will die and 
there will I be buried.” The Negro 
is an integral factor of the body poli- 
tic. He has colored and complicated 
every factor in the equation of our na- 
tional life, and is therefore, not merelv 


goest, | 
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a recipient, but a partaker in all the 
purposes and functions of government. 
He is a vital element in every measure 
intended to preserve the national peace 
and prosperity, to augment its strength 
and resources, for the protection of 
citizens in their rights, and the preser- 
vation and improvement of their 
morals. The Negro may indeed be 
eliminated as a factor in party man- 
agement and party patronage; but he 
can no more be eliminated from poli- 
tics, in the broader significance of the 
term, than we can 
from a triangle. 


eliminate a side 


If we listen to many of our South- 
ern politicians, or perhaps I had bet- 
ter say, Southern statesmen, we would 
be led to suppose that the Negro is 
a negligible public quantity. When 
they speak of the Southern peorle, the 
black man is not included. And yet, 
in some instances, at least, the Negro 
constitutes the majority of the popula- 
tion, contributes the greater part of 
the industrial strength, and makes pos- 
sible a large proportion of the public 
powers and functions of the state. 
When recently political exigency sug- 
gested the curtailment of the repre- 
sentative power resident in the black 
population, by way of cutting down 
Southern representation in the nation- 
al Congress, it was the beneficiaries of 
this power who interposed the most 
strenuous objection. The white ele- 
ment of the Southern people, by reason 
of their superior political sagacity. may 
indeed profit by this power, and may 
manipulate and control it, but common 
gratitude and common honesty should 
dissuade them from ignoring its ex- 
istence or from using it to the detri- 
ment of the people from whom it is 
derived. 

Our publicists are inclined to ignore 
the Negro as a constituent govern- 
mental factor by reason of the man- 
ner of his introduction into this coun- 
try. The African was brouglit here 
for the purpose of performing manual 
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labor. His bodily powers alone were 
called into requisition. His function 
was as purely mechanical as that of 
the ox which pulls the plow. He was 
a chattel, a part of the nation’s ma- 
terial assets. There was no more 
thought of admitting him into the body 
politic than thus ennobling the lower 
animals. The gulf that separated him 
from the proud Aryan was supposed to 
be so wide and deep that the two 
could never be amenable to the same 
moral, political.and social code. But 
during the past three centuries the 
transplanted African has manifested 
such surprising capacities and apti- 
tudes that the Anglo-Saxon is compell- 
ed to build up artificial barriers to sep- 
arate him from himself. The bias of 
mind formed in the earlier days is 
brought down to the present time. 
It is indeed difficult to adjust one’s 
mental attitude to the shifting de- 
mands of a variant situation. 

The Negro question has been a 
disturbing element in Americar poli- 
tics from the founding of the Consti- 
tution to the present hour. During 
the middle half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, it monopolized public attention 
and dwarfed all other public measures. 
That this question will persist as a 
political factor is easily predictable 
from acquaintance with the facts in 
the case and a knowledge of human 
nature. 

We have to deal with two races of 
the widest possible ethnic divergence, 
and standing upon far-apart planes of 
social development. If the two races 
were of equal development, but divid- 
ed by so wide an ethnic margin. or if 
there were ethnic homogeneity with 
so deep an intervening gulf of social 
evolution, the problem would be com- 
plicated enough,but when we combine 
the two factors in one product. there 


results a double order of complexity. 

The adjustment of the advanced 
and backward races of mankind is the 
most important 


problem which the 
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nineteenth century has imposed upon 
the twentieth for solution. In the 
United States we have but a fragment 
of this problem which well nigh covers 
the inhabitable globe. Mr. James 
sryce has recently given an impor- 
tant utterance upon this subject, but 
the cautiousness of his conclusions 
should at least moderate the cock-sure- 
ness of the opinions of the sociolc gical 
tyro. As political relations must con- 
dition all other modes of adjusiment, 
perhaps the most important question 
is, What should be the political atti- 
tude of the stronger race towards the 
weaker, and what measure of pclitical 
privilege should be accorded the feeb- 
ler element, so as to be helpful alike 
to all and promotive of the gener.1l wel- 
fare. 

In the first place, we may be sure 
that where the backward element re- 
sides in large numbers it will not be 
accorded political equality. Concrete 
political equality between the races 
in this country is as impossible as it 
would be between those members of 
the human family under sixteen and 
those over sixteen years of age. The 
late Senator Ingalls, in one of his lu- 
minous flashes, described politics as 
“the metaphysics of force.” The ques- 
tion as to whether might make: right 
must be relegated to the realm of pure 
morals; all sensible men know that it 
is still the effective force in practical 
government. In spite of constitution- 
al compacts or written pledges, the 
strong will rule the weak, the rich will 
control the poor, and 
dominate the fool. 


the wise will 
In such contingen- 
cies we can always foretell the out- 
come with the predictive precision of 
natural law; and we may rely upon the 
prediction with the same assurance as 
we expect sparks to fly upward or 
water to seek its level. This may not 
be the written law or the preached 
gospel, but in its’ effective sanction 
over the practical conduct of mn it is 


surer than either. Social forces work 


out their inevitable results as assured- 
ly as natural causes. The laws of so- 
cial evolution are not going t- sus- 
pend their operation until the Negro 
works out his political salvatior No 
one expects that the earth will again 
“stand at gaze, like Joshua’ moon on 
Ajalon,” until a feeble contestant wins 
a victory over a more powerful adver- 
sary. If history teaches any clear les- 
son it is that the developed races are 
superior in all practical tests of power 
to the backward ones. This is espec- 
ially true in the political arena. It is 
in this sphere that the Anglo-Saxon 
race manifests its peculiar genius. 
World wide domination seems to be 
in the line of its natural destin,;. The 
Englishman as clearly manifests his 
political superiority over the Asiastic 
as did the old Roman over the Gaul 
and the Briton. How, then, can we ex- 
pect the African to measure arn s with 
him? This political dominance is not 
due to an attribute of blood, but arises 
from a practical efficiency gained from 
the discipline of civilization. 

Mr. Bryce thinks that the wisest 
plan of political adjudgment is a uni- 
form standard of suffrage placed just 
below the maximum qualification of 
the backward race and just above the 
minimum qualification of the superior 
race. This is doubtless an ideal scheme 
for an aristocratic government where 
authority proceeds from top-down- 
ward, but it is a slight misfit in a gov- 
ernment that professes to der’ve its 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

In this country the white race is en- 
snared in the meshes of its own law. 
The Negro has been the _ incidental 
beneficiary of this entanglement. Cir- 
cumstances have forced him inte a po- 
litical scheme that was not intended 
to cover his case. By the irony ‘of 
history the white man’s political max- 
ims have risen up to troub’e him. 
It is said that the Anglo-Saxon race 


is noted for its bad logic, but good 
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sense. The revolutionary fathe:s must 
have shut their eyes to the logical re- 
sults of their own doctrine, or else they 
lacked the courage of their conscience. 
The Negro has been an incidental 
beneficiary of the two waves. of 
revolutionary feeling which swept the 
current of popular sentiment outside of 
its accustomed channel. He moves up 
and down on the scale of natioral re- 
gard as the mercury in a thermome- 
ter's tube, reaching blood heat in sea 
sons of national stress and excitement, 
and sinking to the freezing point in 
times of tranquility and repose. In 
none other than in revolutionary crises 
could the Declaration of Independence 
have been written or the last two 
amendments appended to our federal 
constitution. The former held out to 
the Negro the hope of ultimate citi 
zenship, the latter was the first step 
toward the realization. These two 
milestones of promise and partia’ fufil- 
ment were a hundred years apart. His- 
tory affords no more anomalous spec- 
tacle than that of the Negro appeal- 
ing to the white man to live up to his 
own law, and at the same time the 
white man frankly admitting his disin- 
clination to do so. Painful experience 
teaches us that constitutions and com- 
pacts are effective only in so far as 
they harmonize with the more funda- 
mental constitution of human nature. 
The white man in the South fin Is him- 
self bewildered between two alternate 
political perplexities: the constitution, 
based upon the principles of equality, 
on the one hand, and the necessity of 
controlling a black, weak race, on the 
other. In adjusting himself between 
principle and expediency, he has ac- 
quired marvelous mental and moral 
agility. 

The Negro’s political status has 
been regulated by sentiment and pas- 
sion rather than by rational considera- 
tions. It is essential to know jus: how 
far a backward race can make wise 
use of the franchise before a, pctitical 
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program can be mapped out for them, 
or ta what extent existing policies can 
be justified. 

That the Negro is incapable of self 
government is a maxim which is ap- 
pealed to by every writer and speaker 
who attempts to justify the political 
treatment which is accorded him in the 
South This they relish and roll under 
their tongues as a sweet morsel. It has 
become a stereotyped mottc—we are 
aiways pointed to the native tribes of 
Africa, and to the dismal experiments 
of Hayti, Liberia, and the reconstruc 
tion regime of the Southern States. 
These are ever recounted in the same 
order of recital and set forth zs the 
basis of the some derogatory conclu 
sion. There is never any clearer defini- 
tion, however, of what is meant by self 
government. If by the power of self 
government we mean the ability 
of a people to exist according to 
the requirements of their own stage 
of development, under their own 
anatomy, and t 
to their 


» adjust themselves 
environment, then all 
people on the face of the earth are 
capable of self-government. If, on the 
other hand, it implies the ability of the 
backward races to regulate their af- 
fairs after the fashion of the most ad 
vanced section of the European peo 
ples, then the question is not only un 
necessary, but preposterous. Who- 
ever would propound such a question 
is either not serious’ or he is silly. 
Ireland has for years been warng a 
gigantic struggle for the priceless boon 
of self-government, and England on 
the other hand is determined to with- 
hold it, on the ground that the wild 
hysteric’ Celt is not prepared to exer- 
cise so high a function with safety to 
himself or the British empire. The 
masses of the population of Europe, 
with centuries of inherited freedom 
and civilization behind them, are not 
deemed fit for self-government. In- 
deed it is only the Anglo-Saxon race 


that has yet demonstrated capacity to 
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use this prerogative as a means of so- 
cial and political progress. 
lutions, and 


The revo- 
revolutions, and 
remors of revolutions which are almost 
daily occurring in South America show 
that the form of government copied 
from the Anglo-Saxon 


counter 


model, is not 
suited to the character of the popula- 
tion. Self-government is not an abso- 
lute, but a relative term. The red In- 
dian governed himself for centuries be- 
face and 
throve much better under his Own re- 


fore the advent of the pate 


gime than under alien control. The 
Negroes of Hayti, under their own 


government, are as happy and content- 
ed, as thrifty and progressive, and are 
approaching the standard of European 
civilization as rapidly as the corre- 
sponding number of blacks in Jamai- 
ca, under british control, or as the 
Negroes of Georgia under the domin- 
ion of the Stars and Stripes. If it be 
true that the Negro has never shown 
capacity for self-government, after the 
European plan, it is also truce that the 
white man has never shown any con 
spicuous success in governing him. 
But those political ca- 
pacity to the Negro point to the re- 
construction 


who deny 


regime and exclaim: 
“What need we of further proof?” At 
the time of reconstruction ninety-nine 
per cent. of the Negroes were dense- 
ly illiterate, none of them had had ex 
perience in. governmental 
This happened, too, at a period of gen 


matters. 


eral political and social upheaval,when 
the country was overrun with nonde- 
script adventurers 


going 


who were 


throughout the land seeking what 
they might devour. They — seized 
upon the newly enfranchised Negro 


as their natural prey. And yet these 
ignorant ex-s!aves, amid all the snares 
that them from 


within, maintained 


without and 


governments for 


beset 


several years, against which the only 
charges that have ever beet preferred 
were that they were grotesque and ex- 
travagant. If we may believe the ru- 
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mors of municipal mismanagement, it 
is doubtful whether any one of the 
Southern States in the palmiest days 
of reconstruction, could equal New 
York, Philadelphia or St. Louis, in 
the quality or extent of public corrup- 
tion. We should not decry the Negro 
alone for a failing which is common 
to human nature. These much-abused 
“Negro Governments,’ as they are 
called, changed the oligarchy of the 
Southern States into a democracy, in- 
augurated a system of public instruc- 
tion for all classes, and the general 
character of their constitutions was 
regarded as so excellent that many of 
them have not been altered up to the 
present time, except for the worse. 
They passed no laws against human 
liberty, or at variance with the consti- 
tution of the United States. The fail- 
ure of these governments was indeed 
inevitable. To expect ignorant and 

maintain a 
merely for them- 
selves, but also for a greater number 
of Anglo-Saxons with trained faculties 


undeveloped slaves to 


government not 


of leadership and inborn power of do- 
minion, is a proposition too preposter- 
ous for the present generation to be- 
lieve. The marvel is not that they 
that they 
succeeded at all. It is not to the Ne- 
gro’s discredit that he did not accom- 
plish the impossible. 


succeeded so poorly, but 


The question of 
the present day is, not whether the 
and degraded 
state can govern himself, but how far, 


Negro in his ignorant 
as he increases in intelligence, sub- 
stance and general respectability, he 
can co-operate with the white man in 
maintaining good government for all. 

In considering the Negro as the po- 
litical factor, we must take cognizance 
of his patriotic devotion. As soon as 
the first pangs of grief at severance 
from his native land faded away, the 
Negro fell completely in love with his 
environment. He 
the “sunny clime and palmy wine” of 
his native land 


new soon forgot 


for “the cotton, corn, 





to 
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and sweet potatoes” of old Virginia. 
The unsurpassed in the 
strength and intensity of his local at- 
tachment. Herein consists the true 
quality of patriotism. It is not to be 
found in the achievements of renowned 
warriors and statesmen, which indeed 
has its own reward; but the common 
affection of the common peop‘e makes 
the deeper impression on the human 
heart. Robert Burns has seized upon 
the love, superstition and local attach- 
ment of the common people of Scot- 


Negro is 


land and woven them into soulful 
song, and thus rendered old Scotia 
ever dear to all mankind. If the hu- 


man heart ever turns with passionate 
longing to our own Southland, it will 
not be in quest of the traditiors of her 
warriors and statesmen, but rather to 
revel in the sorrows, the sighing, and 
Spiritual strivings as embodied in the 
plaintive wails of her plantation melo- 
dies. It is curious that Negro emotion 
furnished the musical inspiration for 
the Southern Confederacy. the 
famous “Dixie” merely ex- 
pressed the longing of the slave for 
return to the land where he was born. 

Not only in local attachment, but 
also in devotion to the spirit of Amer 
ican institutions the Negro 
ways played a notable part. 
Negro slaves 
shed in the streets of the 
earnest of American’ independence. 
The statue of Christopher Attucks, on 
the doubtless 
intended to typify the spirit of the 
revolutionary war, but it has a deeper 
and a muter meaning. It illustrates 
the self-sacrificing patriotism of a 
transplanted race. In every national 
crisis the Negro has illustrated his pa- 
triotism anew. 


For 
song of 


has al- 
It was a 
whose blood was first 
Boston as 


Boston commons, was 


It runs through every 
chapter of our national history, from 


30oston Commons to San Juan Hill. 


His soldierly service has not been that 
of the Hessian hireling, or the cow- 
ardly conscript forced to the front by 
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the bayonet behind, but he is ever 
ready to rush to the battle line with 
exulting battle cry on his lips. It does 
seem remarkable that this crude, un 
tutored without the inheritance 
of freedom, should display such an 


race 


absorbing passion for free institutions. 
Throughout the range of the 
Southern contention, the Negro has 
been on the side of liberty, law, and 
the national authority. 


whole 


On the whole, 
he has voted for the party, the men, 
and the measures and policies which 
were calculated to uphold the highest 
American ideals. He is passionately 
attached to party organization which 
embodies principles too subile to be 
grasped in the abstract. His attach 
ment to the party of Lincoln and Sum 
ner was characterized by a blind hys 
He did 


not regard it as an instrument to be 


teria bordering on fanaticism. 


used, but as a fetich to be worshipped. 
He bowed down before it with rever 
ence and gratitude as Friday before 
the gun of Robinson Crusoe, because 
it had once rescued him from circum 
stances of great peril. This is the way 
in which the Negro manifests his pa 
triotism—for to him party signified all 
that there was worthy and noble in 
the country—all else was ruin and de 
struction. 
that party 
devotion was in the line of true patriot 


The verdict of history will! 


show even this excessive 


ism; for the party of his love was at 


the time the party of progress and 
freedom, albeit it now shows a ten 
dency to depart from the old land 


marks. Such possibility of patriotic 
devotion ought to convince the nation 
that the black race is the natural store- 
house of loyalty which it may yet be 
called upon 
peril. No 
breed would, 
tice 
and 
you 


to utilize in the day of 


people of Anglo-Saxon 


like the 


civic and_ political 


Negro, prac- 

self-sacrifice, 

say to their country: “Though 

slay me, yet will I serve you.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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If I Had a Million 
By S. A. Beadle 


If I had a million dollars I don’t know what I'd do, 


But I sometimes think I'd stroll around and squander a few; 


Or, maybe I'd-steel away to the country’s quietude 
And spend the rest of life among the simple and the rude. 


I harldy think with the fashionable I’d be imbued, 

And the society woman I swear I would elude; 

Nor should the bosoms of my Sunday shirts be immaculate 
Even a million, I don’t think, my cranium would inflate. 





Because I'd like to slip a cog. and go it with a bit, 

With my soul aglow of passion for my brother in the pit; 
Proud to be with the commoners, I'd rusticate awhile, 
Nor would I care a cursed thing about the latest style. 
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“Brogan shoes and homespun socks?’ The very things I need, ’ 
For too much dress and fashion would my lithe step impede; 

A single gallus, friend, would hold my breeches on to me, 

And I'd not care a snap about their bagging at the knee 


The doctrine of the broad-brimmed hat I’m sure I would not heed. 

I believe in reducing things to what we really need; 1 
Besides I’ve always been content under a brimless cap, 

To go it with the urchins a-frolicing, jolly chap. 


With them I'd like to take just now a little bit of ease, 


A lounging where I[ used to, out under the apple trees, 


, 
A whittling and swapping jokes with Bill and Tom and Ned, 
And let our mem’ries flit around the lore of the trundle-bed. 
Aye, over and above it all, this is the simple truth: 
If I'd it, and could, | would spend a million for my youth! 
Then with my true love I would go a sparking it again, i 
And look the love upon her my tongue could never explain. 
To lead her once again, my friend, through the old Virginia reel; 
To salute her, to balance all; again, to fondly feel 
The same old bliss I used to while swinging corners all 
And stepping to the music of the jocund country ball, 
Were worth millions of yellow pelf to a maimed old chap like me, 
And I'd give it, if I could, with a zest of childish glee. 
Oh! if I could but put away my gout and rhumatis’, 
And take an old-time outing from the pressure of my “biz,” 
} 


With a bonny girl and youth I'd go to the tair old sunny clime, 
Down the sylvan haunts of Dixie, where the jessamines ever twine; 
Where the lillies faint of sweetness, and ever blows the thyme; 
Where the seasons all are summer and the climate is sublime! 


Where the rose aflame of beauty, drops its petals on the sward, 
Geraniums blush to scarlet; the passion flowers nod 

And the breezy sweep of zephyrs brings on the metric chime 
Of the winged minstrelsy in in the glory of their prime.. 


If you could take the silver from this old pate of mine, 

Call back my youth a-gambling down von vista way sublime, 
And bring me back my true love, my long-lost love again, 

Up from among the daisies where she so long hath lain 


The million dollars you might have and millions o’er and o’er 
Again I'd take my love and youth and ask for nothing more. 





White vs. Black 


W. S. Scarborough 


I have lately been reading sketches 
of the lives and careers of some of the 
world’s 
them 


greatest Negroes, 
Pushkin, Dumas, ‘Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, Frederick Douglass and 
Daniel A. More than once did 
] ask myself, wherein were these men 


among 


Payne. 


the inferior of the white man; if there 
were any grounds for the claim other 
than that of color; if the literary, civil 
and military achievements of the Ne 
oTO did not re fute 

These 


this charge? 


reflections were forced upon 
me by present conditions, by the atti- 
tude of the 
the black 


statement 


\merican people toward 
and the oft 


t] at | 
that ie 


man repeated 
is of an inferior race 


and should be forced to occupy an in 


ferior place. Neither history nor ob 
servation supports this theory. If 
there is any inferiority at all it is the 
result of conditions and lack of oppor- 
tunities. I believe in the old saw that 
every man 1 


the architect of his own 


white or black. 


fortunes, be he 
Pushkin was regarded as 
poet. He holds that 


His place among literary 


Alexander 
Russia's oreatest 


place today. 


men in Russia as well as among liter- 
ary men generally undisputed. The 


that he 
has not 


fact had Negro bleod in his 


veins seemed to militate 


against him. Dumas, the French nov 


elist, known to the reading public 
throughout the world, also holds high 
rank among the leading literary Irench 
representatives. He is spoken of 
as “the literary heir and successor of 
Walter Scott.” His stories were cast 
in the mould of the Waverly novels, 
but the coloring the 


and mechanism 


were of French mode instead of the 
English, and they gained thereby 


greatly in vivacity and ingenuity of 


plot. Dumas’ books wil! be read 
when those of any other authors of 
equal celebrity will have perished. 


Hamilton Mabie calls “The Three 


Musketeers” a “master piece of litera- 
ture.” The unbiased, the unprejudiced 
mind does not stop to ask the color of 
the writer, for that is of no concern. 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, the great 
Haytian general, to whom Hayti owes 
more than 


her independence to any 


other one man, compares favorably 





W.S SCARBOROUGH, 


with the best of our military leaders, 
either past or present, as a skilful war- 
illustrious 
statesman. It is 
claim to 


rior and an general and 
that his best 
and admiration 


consists of the entire devotion of his 


said 
our respect 
varied and lofty powers to the redemp- 
tion of his color from degrading bond- 


age and its elevation into the full 
stature of perfect manhood. Moved 


by similar impulse—by hatred of 
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l‘rederick 
his matchless 


used 
mind 


Slavery Douglass 
powers — of 
free his brethren 
that 
He was engaged in a struggle 
much to himself and_ his 
Night and day Mr. 


appealed to the conscience of 


and soul to 

from the shackles 
limbs. 
that 


people. 


bound their 
means 
Douglas 
white 
Tact. He 


\merica in behalf of his 


consecrated his wonderful eloquence 


and splendid abilities to the cause of 


What 


a civil and political way, 


freedom. Mr. Douglass did in 


Daniel A. 


Payne did as a preacher of the Word 


Like Douglass, Bishop Payne was a 
remarkable man—raised up of God to 
do the work that he did for the educa 


a | 
tion of Nis people. 


These are only a few examples of 
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feeling, of which the writer has his 


share, they will win equality at som@ 
time. Wi 


cannot remove them 
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we cannot kill them, we cannot prevent tl 
them from advancing in civilization. Pp 
They are now very weak; a 

some day they will be stronger. They 5 
! 


ire now ignorant and passion-wrought 
some day they will be wiser and mor: 


self-restrained. I do not know just 


what form the conflict will take . 
\s long as one race contends for 
the absolute inferiority of the other 
the struggle will go on with increasing 
intensity. but if some day the spirit 
of conciliation shall com into the 2 
hearts of the superior race the strug 
gle will become less strenuous Phi 
duty of brave an Isc Men 18 to see 
to infuse the spirit ol neiliation in 
to these white eaders of it n 
Phus Prof. John Spencer Dassett t 
states e os » nutshel 
Would tha hos ) | id 
nition is inter ) \ ' 
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ent them. If the white man could only generally, according to the lowest 
ion. put himself in the black man’s place standards and the lowest types, and 
ak: for a time—feel as he feels, have the that they wilfully refuse to consider 
hey same impulses and vearnings he would that group of men and women such 
ht be better prepared to pass judgment. as the Congregationalist refers to 
ore The spirit of intolerance is abroad when it says: “There are not less than 
us } throughout the land, in the North as two hundred college graduates among 
i well as in the South. This is especial the colored people of Chicago. Som 
for lv true when the black man’s rights have acquired a good practice as phy 
1er are in question. It is a sad commen sicians, while others are doing well as 
ne tary upon American Christianity and lawyers. Some are eaching and a 
rit the American spirit of justice when the few are preaching. But the majority 
he , \merican people cannot or wi 1O are leading a non-professional life, and 
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mimon country. There is no 
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good reason why the 
patriae should not be as strong and as 


Negro’s amor 


warm as that of any living man. But 
he must be properly treated. 
be accorded his civil and 
rights. 


He must 
political 
Where hatred, slander, abuse 
and foul play hold sway there can be 
no love on the part of those against 
whom these shafts of bitterness are 
hurled. 

Some day the white man will regret 
the present treatment of the black man 
Some day he will open his eyes to the 
fact that those, whom he now regards 
as his inferior and whom he places on 
the level with the brute, are men and 
women with souls like those of other 
people. Some day he will see the pres 
ent proscriptive laws enacted by the 
states reacting to the detriment of his 
own progress and prosperity. Con 
science is a powerful corrective when 
allowed to act freely. I fully believe 
that this whole matter will be amica 
bly settled in time when the white 
man shall be brought to see the error 
of his way and when the Negro shall 
have reached that point in our civili 
zation where he can demand respect 
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by what he is to himself and to the na- 
tion at large. 

In the mean time patience is the 
only role the Negro can play success- 
fully. We may not yet have reached 
the depths of humiliation. The better 
classes, the deserving, the sensitive, 
may be made to drink of still more bit 
ter waters because linked by ties of 
race to the criminal and the depraved. 
But if we can be brave to endure, if 
we can keep hope alive, if we can hold 
fast to faith and be strong to work 
on, the reaction will come—the day of 
the Negro will dawn in time. It is 
for that we must labor—for the future 
generations, for a day those now liv 
ing may not see—and gird ourselves 
with the satisfaction of knowing that 
we are the pioneers in the struggle for 
recognition—that through our efforts, 
our strifes and our sufferings, peace 
and good-will may supplant misundet 
standing and hatred and that we ar 
preparing the way for that time when 
white and black shall have reached the 
full stature of Christian manhood 
which calls all peoples men and breth 


ern. 


The Negro’s Part in the South’s Upbuilding 


By Booker 


I have just recently read a little 
pamphlet written by a well-educated 
colored man, giving the result of some 
of his experiments in raising sweet 
potatoes, In this pamphlet this col- 
ored man has shown in plain, simple 
language, based on scientific princi- 
ples, how he has raised 266 bushels 
of sweet potatoes on a single acre of 
common land, and made a net profit 
of $121.00. The yield of 
sweet potatoes to the acre in the South 


average 


where this experiment was tried is 37 
bushels per acre. This same colored 
man is now to make this same land 
produce 500 bushels of potatoes. | 





Washingtor 


have watched this experiment with a 
good deal of interest. The thing that 
has interested me most regarding it 
has been the deep inter¢ which the 
neighboring white farmers took in it. 
I do not believe that a single one of 
the dozens of white farmers who vis- 
ited the field to see the unusual vield 
of potatoes ever thought of having any 
prejudice or feeling against this col- 
ored man because his education had 
enabled him to make an unusual suc- 
cess in the raising of potatoes. On 
the other hand, there were many evi- 
dences of the deepest respect for this 
colored man and gratitude for their 
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information which he had furnished. 

If | were to write a volume, | do not 
think | could state the case of the 
Negro more strongly than this illus- 
tration puts it. 

[ am fully aware of all the disad- 
vantages to which the Negro is sub- 
jected, and the wrongs that are too 
in certain 
Notwithstanding all this, I] 
believe 1 do. not overestimate matters 


often inflicted upon him 


sections. 


when I say that it seldom ever hap- 


pens in history that a race has such 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 


an opportunity to make itself felt in 
the upbuilding of a country, as is now 
true of the Negro race 
the South. I feel equall 


especially in 
vy confident in 
saying that no individual or race that 

4 } 


a 
makes itself permanently felt in the 


upbuilding of a country, is long | 


without proper reward and recogni 
tion. 


The Mos import ini pl blem that 





is now confronting the Negro and the 
Negro’s friends, is the turning of the 
force of the Negro’s education in that 
direction that will contribute most 
effectually toward the betterment of 
the condition of the country, and of 
the Negro himself. 

Recurring again to the irstance of 
the colored man who made his edu- 
cation felt in the production of sweet 
potatoes, | would say that if we had 
a hundred such men in each county 
in the South, there would be no race 
problem to discuss. But hew are we 
to get such men? In the first place, 
those interested in the education of 
the Negro must begin to look facts 
and conditions in the face. Too great 
a gap has been left between the Ne 
eTo's real condition and the position 
which we have tried to fit him for 
through the medium of our text-books 
\\'e overlooked in many cases the long 
vears of schooling in experience and 
discipline that any race must hav 
before it can get the greatest amount 
of good out of the text-book matter. 


\luch that the Negro has studied pre 


supposes conditions that do not as 4 

( Ss n his S¢ I do not int to b 

Wisi ers od. i-ta ) he hest and 
mos: thorough development of the Ne 
ro’s mind No 1 can accomplisl 
nything till its mind is awakened, but 


point has been in the past 
1 too Many Cases, between the Ne 
ro’s educated brains and his oppor 
nity or manner of earning his daily 
ving. There has been almost no 
hought of connecting the educated 
brain with the educated hand. The 
education of the Negro, in too ,many 
ases, has presumed that he had years 
f wealth, culture and even luxury, 
behind him, just as is true of New 
England. Even Mr. Cornelius Van 
derbilt, with his millions behind him, 
finds it necessary to put his son into 
a machine shop and thus connect his 
brain-training with something that is 


vital and practical. If this is true of 
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the Vanderbilts, should it not be true 
a thousandfold more so of the Negro 
in his present condition? [Education 
of the head increases wants Unless 
the hands are educated at the same 
time so as to supply these increased 
wants, in too many cases you will 
have an individual who its of little ben 
efit to society. 

But, to return more directly to my 
subject, | would say without hesita 
tion, that, jud 
perienced and observed, the best way 
for the Negro to contribut« 
upbuilding of the South and his ow1 
welfare, is for him to turn the fore 
of his education, during the next fifty 
vears, very largely in the direction of 
scientific and industrial training, in 
connection with moral and religious 
training. It is almost a crime, in 
many cases, to take young men from 
the farm, or from a farming district, 
and educate them, as is often done, in 
every other subject except agriculturs 
should 
know most about. The resvlt is that 


the one subject that they 


the young man, instead of being edu 


1 


cated to love agriculture, is educated 


out of sympathy with it: and instead of 
returning to his old father’s farm after 


leaving college, and showing him how 


to raise more produce with less labor. 
the young man is often tempted to go 


g 
into the city or town and to live in 
stead by his wits. 

In most parts of the South, the Ne 
gro has the labor in his possession, but 
he will not hold it, unless he is taught 
to put brains and skill into the com 


mon occupations that are about him, 


and, at the same time, to dignify com 


mon labor. 
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In most of the cities of the South, 
the Negro can be an architect, a cor 
tractor, a builder and a_ brickmaket 
and what is true of these callings, is 
true of any number of other occupa 
tions—for women as well as men 

Whenever a black man makes him 


¢ 


self of real service to a community ot 
state, that service will not remain ut 
recognized, as is the case of the mat 
Who raised the sweet potatoes. If ou 
people enter heartily, in a whole-soul 
ed manner, into all the industri 

walks of life by prepat x lo SO 

conscientious work, by doing som 
thing better than some on se cal 


do it, they will not only make a great 


contribution to the wealth of — th 
South, but they will earn the gratitus 
of the white citizenship as well, to 
extent that every black man will fin 
a secure place in the hearts of all the 
people of his section 

Not only this, but it is only through 
industrial development that the Negi 
can promote his own development. — | 
know how strong the temptation is to 
say that what the Negro wants tu 
emphasize is the languages, the fin 
arts, and the various professions 
These are very well for the few, but 
for the great mass of our people this 
is not what we most need now at this 
time. The best way to promote what 
is called “higher education” for the 
black man is for us in this generation 
to throw aside all nonsense, all non 
essentials, and begin at the bottom 
and work up through agriculture, the 
trades, domestic science and house 
hold economy. In this way we lay 
a material foundation for our children 
and grandclInidren to get the greatest 
benefit out of our abstract education. 
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The Negro and Public Opinion 


Fannie 


x Ly 


The American Negro is a great deal 
white Am- 


has been in 


of a toreigner to the averag 
erican. It is true that he 
longer 


this country almost than any 


one else, except the Indian, tut the con 
ditions under which he came and has 
been permitted to remain and increas« 


have given him a character and a status 


that separates him from intimate and 
equality relationships with the rest of 
his countrymen 

The average white American knows 


the Negro ‘ nly as ne s s him on the 


street or engas ed in some employvim«e it 
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that does not permit *of association. 
\s this average American sees but lit 
Negro and knows but lit 
form 


tle of the 
tle of him, he 
any kind of erroneous opinions con- 


is at liberty to 


cerning him. 

It is not too much to say that public 
Opinion concerning the Negro in this 
based 
thing that is 


country is largely on igno- 
rance of nearly every 


good and prophetic in the life of the 


Barrier Williams 


race, The ever increasing ( 


Lo Negro 
{ 


ertv and social disorder have not as vet 


XC pti ns 


N eCoTo 


ignorance, pov- 


made much of an impression on pub 
status of the 


li 


ition of 


lic Opinion. The race 


is fixed by impoverished con: 
the majority and not by the noble 


achievments of the ever increasing 
few 
That intangible, but ali-sovereign 


thing called public opinion is a good 
deal of a despot when it comes to show- 
doing justice to those 
justice. Al 


opinion is as apt to be 


ing favors or 
who are weak but deserve 
, 


tho public 


wrong as right, and perhaps is mort 


often wrong than right, it can not be 


easily changed or placated, and _ it 


vields neither to argument or 
mut to the disolving processes of time. 

In one age it will sanction the burn 
ing of Christians, in another the burn- 
ing of witches and in still another the 
marketing of human beings as chattels 
and sO ON. 

In turning from its habit of tyrrany 
to the better habit of peace and good 
will toward all manknid, it can never 
be hurried. In answer to every appeal 
from suffering humanity, it always 
asks for time and more time. The pric: 
of justice is more injustice: the price 
of love is more hatred, and the price 
of peace is more battle fields. 
io the 


k it yk 


It may not be very consoling 
colored people of this country to 
longingly into the face of public opin 
ion and read in its stern countenance 
a fixed purpose to keep us waiting, and 
no hint as to how long. Our only as- 
surance is, that given time enough, 
public opinion will change and change 
for the better. Every generation asks 
for a change in the nature of a more 
enlightened public opinion, but the an 


swer is usually made to the succeeding 
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generation and seldom to the one ask- 
ing it. 

The history of our own progress 
aptly illustrates the truth of all this. 
But few of the old abolitionists liv ed to 
witness the answer to their prayers and 
fulfillment of their prophecies. Many 
others became gray and ready for their 
reward before emancipation became a 
great fact in our history. 

The statesmen and philosophers who 
fifty years ago were absolutely sure 
that human slavery was a “divine in- 
stitution” that the 


and always would be less than a man 


and Negro was 


were always supported by public opin- 
ion. These false prophets and the 
opinion that supported them have 


nearly all perished from the earth. 
In these better 


days, though days 
still 


fraught 


with vexing problems con 

cerning our destiny, the descendants of 
those who taught and preached this 
mischievous d ctrine, tha re en 
opinion had condemn 


lightened public 
] 
| 


ed, are now he 


ecy a lew doct degradation 
This ni doct1 S ffect th 
h d ec S 6O 4 19 ind 
has su inanly as t 
] pits a > ! 
{ 1 7 ) ) ~ { 
| 

) S 1 T + 

ality nd “Negro 

Public opinion tov ‘ s to gi\ 
sanction to these 1 le fears of 
the proud and chivalro \nglo-Sa 
On. 

Our special.-reason for fear today is 


colored people 
many friends to do their fig 


y 
mm til ~ 


they had about fifty years ago 


more than half the white people of 
this country were arrayed against pub 


lic opinion 
slaverv. Then the whole nat 


: - 1 
interested in emancipation and 
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white race are interested in the ques- 
tion of our emancipation for equality 
of opportunity. We 
the the Garrisons, the 
Philllippses, the Sumners, 
and the Lincolns. If men an. women of 
like like are 
needed today we must look to ourselves 
and not to the white 


cannot look to 


successors of 


the Stowes 


courage and insistence 


race. The voice 
of public opinion today seems to say: 
The white race quite exhausted itself 
in fighting for and winning emancipa 
tion and the amendments. Emancipa 
tion was the door of opportunity, it is 
for you to keep open this door for your 


progress. 


This is your task andin_ this the 
strength of your race is to be tested 
as never before lo some of our ne 
ple this sort of advice mav not be at 
all comforting. Our rac habit 
looking up to s eb dy ‘ Sup 
to ourselves, of } , very 
and creating 1) ‘ mpl 
MOT’ han og vn p 
dual ¢ forts, Ss 1 
cultivation of ( i 
p! yt race 

r « L114 ( 

, 0-op . 

1,4 

1Lis 1 ) 
e stiri 1, 
sug ( 
Pequire ime powe 
l ist W 1 

\s before s opin 
stubborn, stolid ; ssifiwtas 
will not be forced annot be decei 
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EDITORIALS 


First Words 


The Voice of the Negro enters the 
field of magazine literature modestly 
but with a high purpose. In these 
strenuous days of literary and com- 
mercial competition, none but the best 
is able to stand and receive the pat- 
ronage of the reading public. The 
editorial management files, in these 
opening words, its judgment that this 
first issue is not up to the high ideals 
set for the magazine. It, therefore, in- 
vites kindly perusal, while it states its 
purpose. 

This purpose may be expressed un- 
der two heads... First the Positive Ele- 
ments; second the Negative Elements. 
First, The Voice of the Negro is not 
a political magazine. It is not owned 
by any party or clique in church or 
state. Second, it is not to become the 
tonib of dead men’s bones, whether 
these bones are found to be the an- 
cient sermonic literature of the minis- 
try or in the bombastic fire-eating 
speeches of the disappointed poli- 
ticians of the day. “As much as in us 
lieth” we shall endeavor, with con- 
science, to prevent the Magazine from 
degenerating into a medium for the 
bombastic talker or the fire-eating an- 
archist, black or white. 

In the next place, it is our purpose 
to steer clear of the prophets, seers 
and visionaries who dream dreams 
and prophesy out of their lurid imag- 
inations or unreasoning hopes. Pro- 
phets and seers had their place in the 
early planting of the kingdom of 
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righteousness, and they hold their 
place to-day as the leaders of thought 
and the inspirers of conscience upon 
the highest lines of life. But in the 
battle of thought and the struggle for 
existence that this magazine must 
take part in, doers take precedence 
over seers and thinkers are preferred 
to dreamers. In the last place under 
this head of the Magazine, while prv- 
jected and edited by Negroes, is not 
to be exclusively racial in its discus- 
sions. ‘The Negro race is onlv one ec! 
the many branches of the one unity 
called the human race. The discus- 
sions will touch upon every phase of 
civilization for the good of man. 
Postitively the purpose of the editors 
and publishers is to furnish an up-to- 
date, broad, sensible, practical Maga- 
zine for all the people. Our publish- 
ers are well known in the book-mak- 
ing world for the first-class typographi- 
cal work and for 
and sound moral 
trade. 


clean, businesslike 
principles in their 
These qualifications guarantee 
that the magazine wil! be all that the 
best cultured taste will demand and 
superb skill can command. 

In point of material, the manage- 
ment will be at pains to secure as con- 
tributors only those writers who have 
something to say and can say it in the 
best language of the day. It will 
guard well its columns that articles 
calculated to provoke rancor or in- 
tensify prejudice shall not be admit- 
ted. There is to be free, frank and 
full discussion by all contributors, and 
while the editorial management is not 
to be held responsible for the subject 
matter of the contributors, it will, nev- 
theless, pass judgment upon the liter- 
ary character of each production and 
upon the subject matter as to whether 
these will contribute to the growth of 
the Magazine and whether they sup- 
ply a demand among our reading pub- 
lic. 

If contributors measure up to this 
canon, they will appear in the Maga- 
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zine. If they do not, the writers will 
be courteously informed of our action. 
It will be our purpose to tel! the truth 
through our columns, not offensively, 
either in language, spirit or time, but 
plainly for the sake of the truth and 
for the good of the public. 

Finally, the editors are impressed 
that the questions that have arisen 
concerning the Negro are filling the 
thought of the are clam- 


land and 


oring for an answer. They lay no 
claim to superior wisdom or to an 
ability to answer all the questions, 


wise and otherwise. They _ believe 
that through the columns of this mag- 
azine the men and women of this race, 
who are the doers and thinkers, can 
reach the thinking people of the na- 
tion better than through any other pe- 
riodical. As this 
ment among our contributors will be 
Miller, 
Ww. S. 
Mrs Fanny 


R. Wright, 


evidence of state- 


found such writers as_ Kelly 
Washington, Prof. 
D., 


Barrier Williams, Prest. R. 


Booker T. 
Scarborough, L. L. 


L.L. D. Rev. J. E. Jones D. D., 
Prof. J. R. L. Diggs, Mrs J. W. 
FE. Bowen, Prof. I. Garland Penn, 


Bishop Arnett, D.D., Bishop C. R. 
Williams, “Bruce Gritt,” Prof. J. M. 
Henderson, Prof. W. H. Councill, Ph. 
D., Mrs. Mary Church Terrell, Rev. 
F. J. Grinike, D. D., Hon. Edward 
Wilmot Blyden, Prof. T. McCants 
Stewart, Rev. M. C. B. Mason, D.D., 
Rev. I. B. Scott, D. D., Prof. Lewis 
B. Moore, Prof. Conkling 
Bruce, President W. H. Crogman and 
many others. These are not merely 
writers, they are thinkers; 
doers. 


Re yscoe 


they are 

With these opening words, we send 
forth this issue on the forty-first an- 
niversary of the liberation of the an- 
cestors of the contributors and edi- 


tors, with the hope and prayer that 
the public will deal gently with the 
young periodical. 
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Let Us Have Peace 
General Grant began his civil career 


as president of the nation with the 
famous words: “Let us have peace.” 


The facts of history support the 
contention that the two  diapason 
notes blended into one harmonious 
sound in the life of the Negro race 


are, patience and peace. In fact, his 
docility of 


willingness to accept any condition of 


spirit, his readiness and 


life and his quick and easy obedience 


to laws that violate ones instincts of 


right have been seized upon as 
grounds for sever criticism. His 
evident lack of those active and 
aggressive virtues that rebel against 


with 
protest has 
placed him in the wrong light 


oppression and resent injustice 
dignified but persistent 
with 
the most contentious and warlike spe- 
cies of the human race, the Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Present day facts as read by every 
school boy confirm the view that the 
the separate 
withdrawal of the right of 
from the Negro; 
fund; 


agitation for car laws; 
suffrage 
division of the public 
the Negro 
prevention of 
his appointment to public office; the 
unreasonable claim that the Negro is 
threatening the social integrity of the 
whites ; 


school exclusion of 


from the sleeping cars; 


his removai from those Chris- 
tian churches whose membership is 
largely white and all other proscrip- 
tive and prejudicial laws and senti- 
ments that will hedge in and limit the 
sphere of his wsefulness and happiness 
were originated by the whites, enact- 
ed by them, carried through by them 
and are kept steadily in the public eye 
to-day by many of the most learned, 
reputable and among 


them. Once in awhile, when the yoke 


( ,0d-fearing 


galls beyond human patience, a few 
under misguided 
zeal or brutal instincts, attempt to rec- 
tify the wrong done by violent agita- 
tion of unlawful acts, while the rank 


evil ones among us, 
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content themselves with a 


fruitless convention and senseless ful- 


and file 


minations and the wiser few address 
their woes to the God of nations. 

It must~be that many of the 
greatest leaders of the white race have 
set themselves like a flint against ali 


said 


discrimination against the Negro race. 
The editor of the Atlanta Constitution 
in discussing some years ago a bloody 
tragedy that 
boldly declared that 


took place in Georgia, 

ninety-five per 
cent. of the colored people and the 
white people are law-abiding and wor- 
thy citizens, and that only about five 
per cent among each are to be feared. 
This statement is in keeping with the 
facts and the editor of that great paper 
did a valuable service to all the people 
of the time by this statement. 

This law-abiding tendency of the 
well educated and much maligned ele- 
ment is due to the native temper of the 
race and to the all-ruling power of 
their ministry. It is in line with the 
facts that counted upon the 
finger tips to state that were the Ne- 


may be 


gto ministers less calm and less self- 
possessed, the race might have arisen 
in many fruitless and self-destroying 
uprisings against the open and persis- 
tent discriminations that are aimed at 
them. 

this article is to 
state the bottom thought of the Negro 
race. 


The purpose of 


The writer regards the action 
of a certain class of writers and speak- 
ers who continually overload the ques- 
tions of civic and social import in their 
broadest meaning with questions of 
personal social preferences as calcula- 
ted to conceal the main issue and fire 
the brain with prejudice. 
Stripped of these irrelevant and_ be- 


senseless 


fogging suggestions, the truth may be 
easily stated in the words at the head 
of this article, “Let us have peace.” 
On what grounds? We answer: On 
the grounds of justice, equality and 
friendship. 


The Negro will never be content 


with unfair treatment. The grumb- 
ling habit, which is a divine right of 
man, will continue to grow with the 
increase of the uneven and_ unfair 
treatment that is meted out so often 
to him by society. Nothing is so de- 
structive of the peace of a community 
or so clogs its wheels of progress as 
an element that is possessed of the 
conviction, right or wrong, that they 
treated with exact justice. 
Even the criminal feels more of a man 
when full justice is measured to him. 


are not 


The Negro believes intensely in 
equality; not equality of endow- 
ment, that is a figment of the un- 


thinking brain or an idol of the cave. 
He interprets equality as applying to 
the essentials of humanity and of di- 
vinity, and because of these as basal 
and universal among men, equality 
should apply to the industrial, civic 
and political relations of men. Or, 
to put it in the homely language of 
one of the first conventions of igno- 
rant ex-slaves, whose entire set of res- 
olutions were couched in one sentence, 
“Resolved, Dat all we ask for is a fair 
chance.” This is the chief corner-stone 
of democracy ; remove it or deny it, and 
the rule of the people becomes the his- 
toric illusion of the founders of the 
nation. Let there be a law for all 
the people and not separate interpre- 
tations when applied to the Negro. 
Friendship is divine. If sentiment 
or friendship is to interpret the law in 
one case, justice and equity require 
that in the other case these same ele- 
ments should enter. This brings us 
face to face with the larger purpose 
of the administration of justice, even 
in the infliction of its severest pen- 
alties. It is sadly true that the Negro 
race as such have it in their thought 
that friendship is a stranger when the 
law speaks to him, but a_ brother- 
beloved when it speaks to his brother 
in white. It should be the aim of his 
strong brother to so administer wisely- 
justly, equitably and friendly, that he, 
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as well as others, will feel that no ad- 
vantage is taken of his condition or 
color. Upon this basis, and this alone 
of justice, equality and friendship, will 
peace be permanently 
among the people. 


established 


A Victory for Free Speech 


Among the things that prevent the 
South from a more rapid growth is the 
mediaeval padlock upon free speech. 
This is especially true as applied to 
the discussion of the Negro prob- 
lem. The ordinary daily newspapers 
are filled with every variety of argu- 
ments to prove the unfitness of the 
Negro for citizenship and even his 
incapacity to share in the inspirations 
of the holy religion. 

It is both the written and unwritten 
law of the section that any man has 
“carte blanche’ authority and a wide 
open door to attack the Negro, even 
to the extent of advising his extinc- 
tion by use of the shot gun, as was 
done recently by a United States Sen- 
ator. But writers who dare think out- 
side the stereotyped grooves, or who 
lift up a dissenting voice and endeav- 
or to show the un-Christian character 
of all such attacks, and at the same 
time who attempts to show superiority 
of the Negro in any line oi thought, 
life or action are branded as traitors 
and outlawed from society as social 
equality fanatics. 

Prof. Sledd of Emory College, had 
the temerity a year ago to “speak out 
in meeting” upon the cruelty of the 
treatment of the Negro and appeal 
to the love of fair play in the Anglo- 
Saxon heart, and he was replied to 
with a torrent of abuse and crimina- 
tion that drove him from his beloved 
Oxford. And now comes Prof. John 
Spencer Bassett, of Trinity College, 
Durham, N. C., with a rashness that 
is refreshing in this padlocked section. 
But stranger than the bold and unpa- 
triotic sentiments of this modern titan, 
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is the fact that the Board of Trustees 
declined to receive Prof. Bassett’s res- 
ignation, and gave as the ground of 
their action that he has done nothing 
worthy of suspicion or resignation. 

That action of those thoughtful and 
independent men marks a new turning 
point in the South, and when it comes 
to pass that white men can speak sen- 
timents in favor of the Negro in op 
position to the prevailing sentiment 
of this section and not be branded as 
social renegades, the Negro will re- 
joice, for in that fact alone he sees 
freedom of speech for him also. 

We can only reproduce the salient 
points of this most daring article that 
appeared in the “South Atlantic Quar 
terly” recently: 

“The only solution reserved for us 
is the adoption of these children of 
Africa into our American life. In spite 
of our race-feeling, of which the writer 
has his share, they will win equality at 
some time. We cannot remove them, 
we cannot kill them, we cannot pre- 
vent them from advancing in civiliza- 
tion. They are now very weak; some 
day they will be stronger. They are 
now ignorant and _ passion-wrought; 
some day they will be wiser and more 
self-restrained. I do not know just what 
form the conflict will take. It may be 
merely a political conflict; it may be 
more than that. I am persuaded that 
it is, in many respects, the old conflict 
between Roman plebes and Roman pa- 
It. ought to be 
shorter than that struggle and the is- 
sue ought to be more fortunate than 
the issue of the Roman conflict; for 
American life is richer and better than 
Roman life. 

“Some day the white man will beat 
the Negro out of his cowardice, and 
then “red shirts’ will exist no more. 
Some day the Negro will be a great 
industrial factor in the community; 
some day he will be united under 
strong leaders of his own. In that time 
his struggle will not be so unequal as 


tricians over again. 
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AT THE BAR 


now. In that time, let us hope, he 
will have brave and Christian leaders. 

“We are now just entering the stage 
of conflict, and this is because the Ne- 
now beginning to be strong 
enough to make opposition. The con- 
flict will be fiercer in the future than 
in the present. Lynchings and ‘out- 
rages’ will perhaps become more fre- 
quent than they now are. 


gro iS 


As long as 
one race contends for the absolute in- 
feriority of the other the struggle will 
go on with increasing intensity. But 
if some day the spirit of conciliation 
shall come into the hearts of the su- 
perior race the struggle will become 
less strenuous. The duty of brave and 
wise men is to seek to infuse the spirit 
of conciliation into these white lead- 
ers of white men. Shall they also be 
beasts, like the dull-faced black men 
Is the 
white man not superior to the black 
man—superior in mind, superior in op- 
portunity, superior in obligation to do 
acts of charity?” 


who stand over against them? 


At the Bar of Reason 
By P. James Bryant 

“Reading makes a full man, conver- 
makes a ready man, writing 
makes an exact man.” We add to our 
store of knowledge and catch inspira 
tion from the literature we read, and 
it would be no less than criminal neg- 
ligence not to proclaim it on the house 
tops and transmit to posterity an im- 
perishable record of our observations. 

Hence the “Voice of the Negro” 
makes its graceful advent into the 
world of thought and realm of mind 
and circles of high class literature 
at the dawn of the new-born twentieth 
century, as a monthly history of the 
progress and advancement ef the race 
as demonstrated by the sayings and 
doings of our best thinkers, writers 
and actors. It will be our chart and 
compass as we sail further out upon 
the terbulent sea of hioher life, where 


sation 
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we can demand the sunlight of justice, 
stand upon a foundation of righteous- 
ness and breathe the pure atmosphere 
of freedom, civil and religious. And 
though we are tossed hither and thither 
by the terrific winds of opposition and 
boisterous waves of prejudice, unjust 
criticisms and misrepresentation, it 
comes to steer us clear of the break- 
ers, resenting desperation on the one 
hand and 
other, by keeping us ever in the cen- 


hopeless despair on the 


tral current of wisdom, diplomacy 
and Christianity. It 
comes as an open mouth to preach edu- 
cation, religion, justice liberty and 
equality; a tongue of fire tc enlighten 
the mind and develop the soul, to cor- 
rect our vices and extol our virtues; 
to appeal to the heart and con- 
science of the American nation, yea 
the world, to make the Sermon on the 
Mount our impregnable and durable 
platform and the Golden Rule our 
motto. 

Through this popular Medium we 
have the opportunity and privilege to 
express our thoughts upon and con- 


conservatism 


victions concerning current topics and 
live issues, to plead humanity’s cause 
at the bar of reason, to the jury of con- 
science, in the court of puplic senti- 
ment and answer for ourselves “con- 
cerning all these things whereof we 
are accused” even in the American 
press. 

Let us arise to the full appreciation 
of our God-given opportunity. Here 
is encouragement to think, to read, to 
investigate, to write, to have life and 
have it more abundantly. So long 
have we been cramped upon a bed too 
short that we hail with delight this 
opportunity to “stretch a little.” 


The Morning Cometh 
By J. Max Barbet 


The launching of a magazine for 
colored people in the South ought to 
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stand out as a mile-post in the history 
of our upward march. The hearty 
support of such a venture will be con- 
clusive proof that sac- 
rificed all for our freedom and edu- 
cation did not die in vain. Newspa- 
pers, magazines and books are the pro- 
ducts of civilization. 

To the casual observer 
nothing interesting in the launching 
of a Negro magazine; but to the ‘care- 
ful observer, to the philosopher of his- 
tory, to him 


those who 


there is 


the 
signs of the times it means much. It 
means that culture is taking a deep 
hold upon our people. It is an 


who is a reader of 


indi- 
cation that our people are becoming 
an educated, a 
this is a thing 


reading people, and 
of which to be proud. 
We have caught the skirts of 
civilization and will not let them go. 
An intellectual 
ushers in a golden age. 


onto 


awakening always 
rhe 
sance in Italy was the enfranchisement 
of the human mind from the most cruel 
tyranny. The minds of 
through the trammels of 
ism. The very 
Greek and Latin literature 
locked; the spirit of 


Reriais 


men broke 
madiaeval- 
treasure houses’ of 
were un 
invention was 
quickened; the printing press ,marin- 
er’s compass and the astrolabe became 
actualities; books were printed, art 
and science received a powerful im 
pulse; and the seismic jar to Euro: 
pean mediaevalism 


that it sent three small vessels dashing 


was so great 
clear across the heaving bosom of the 
western strike the 
shores of a new world. 


seas to against 

No country has undergone a great- 
er transformation than England un- 
derwent during the golden age of lit- 
erature. Prosperity and freedom fol- 
lowed in the wake of the new learning, 
and England became to be a country 
where “warriors and statesmen dwarf- 
ed beside the grander figures of phil- 
osophers and poets.” Green, the his- 
torian, says that “old poverty melted 
before the strange revolutions of for- 
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tune and 


a haze of prodigality and 
profusion spread over the imagination 
of the meanest peasant.” 

The awakening in Germany shook 
the very foundations of the old world 
and started a which al 
tered the course of human destiny 

Thus beholding 


reformation, 


how, like magic, 
culture has transformed peoples and 
ages, we hail with delight the oppor 
tunity to help run a magazine which 
shall stand as the vanguard of a higher 
culture and a new shall 
keep the magazine 
abreast with the progress of the times 
We want to make it a 
elevation. We 


literature. It 
be our object to 


force of race 
want it to be 


more 
than a mere magazine. We expect to 
make of it current and_ sociological 


history so accurately given and so viv 
idly 


kind of documentation for the coming 


portrayed that it will become a 
mav be times 
publish 


conventional 


generations. There 


when literature we 
the 
ism and drag into 
that shock. But we 
to add to the sum 
edge by furnishing the world a jour 


will rip 
open veil of optim 
view conditions 
mean to attempt 


f human knowl 


nal which shall be intellectual, aes 
thetic and moral. Those who have 
been the companions of nobles and 
have garnered up hoards of rich 


thoughts shall be 
“The morning cometh.” 


our contributors. 


Wayside 


By Silas X. Floyd 
(‘““Wayside” will be a permanent fea 
ture of The Voice of the Negro. It 
will be conducted by Silas X. Floyd, 
of Augusta, Georgia. Mr. Floyd is a 
public school teacher, and an occa 
sional contributor to The New York 
Independent, Lippincott’s Magazine, 


The World’s Work, The Youth’s Com 


panion, etc.- 


Editor. ) 
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A Plea for the Day 
(From N. Y. Independent ) 


Oh, it’s good to be a-livin’ 
W’en Thanksgivin’s ‘bout to come, 
An’ ol’ mammy’s in de kitchen 
Jes’ a-mekin’ dishes hum! 
See dat tu’key in de cupboard, 
An’ dem pies all in a row, 
An’ dem cakes wid all deir icin’— 
Why dey looks lak dey was snow! 


Uncle Eph’s done wash’d de winders, 
An’ li’ l Topsy’s serubb’d de flo’; 
Mammzy’s sent me once fur cidah, 
But she ‘lowes she wants some mo’; 
And she ‘lows she wants a ‘possum, 
Ill be boun, 


‘Cause it won't be no Thanksgivin’ 


An’ she'll have one 
‘Dout a “‘possum’s somewhar roun' 


You kin have yo’ Merry Chris’mas, 
\n’ yo’ Fo’th Day uv July, 

An’ dat sad, sad day what teks us 
Whar de Union so’jers lie; 

But I’s one dat hyeak to tell you: 
Kf | had a right to speak, 

We'd jes’ 


"Mos nigh evah othah week 


celerbrate Thanksgiv 


A Shortage of Stationery 


Little Pearl Magnigault. gave a 
“Birthday Party” to some of her 
friends. Somehow little Tom B. New 


some, one of her neighbors, failed to 
receive an invitation. - After the en 
tertainment, Tom 
ing him about his failure to be among 
the invited guests. With all the seri- 
ousness of a profound philosopher and 
with all the innocence of a lamb, the 
little boy gave his father the following 
reply: 

“Papa, I'll tell you; I seen Pearl, an’ 
she said she was going to send me a 


B’s father was teas- 


invertation but she didn’t have no mo’ 
paper.” 


WAYSIDE 





Needed Santos Dumont 


Police Judge: “John, you say you're 
not guilty, and yet you ran when the 
officer got after you. 
plain that ?” 

John: “Well, Judge, Ill tell 
[ run ’cause I couldn’t fly, an’ walkin’ 


How do you ex- 
you: 
was 


a little too slow to suit me jes’ 
‘bout dat time.” 


A Favorite Dish 
Good-bye to watermillions 
An’ huckle-berry pie, 


Fur summah now’s a-passin’ 
An’ wintah’s drawin’ nigh. 


De sun’s a-shinin’ slantin’, 
De air’s a-growin’ col’, 
An’ foxy Mistah Rabbit 
Is huntin’ fur his hol’. 


Yes; 
Am fadin’ fas’ away, 
But dah’s uddah ones a-comin’ 


all de summah glories 


Jes’ to mek de wintah gay. 


Dah’s smoke-house ham to temp’ you, 
An’ den dah’s tu’key breas’ 

Wid sass an’ mince-meat sweet’ nin’, 
An’ sidah f'um de press. 


But dah’s one dish dat’s de finis’— 
Don't stretch yo’ mouf so wide!— 
An’ dat’s a Georgy ‘possum 
Wid ‘taters on de side. 


The Biter Bit 


(From Lippincott’s Magazine) 

In the broad light of day a would-be 
highwayman sprang from the bushes 
that skirted the “Big Road”, and, with 
pistol pointed at Eli's head, command- 
ed the wayfarer to hold up his hands. 
Without hesitation Eli obeyed, grab- 
bing his hat in true darky fashion, 
while his hands were making the as- 
cent. Then he stood trembling, as if 
fear, and said,— 


in great 
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“Lawdy, Boss, whut is dat you got?” 


The highwayman replied, 
bull dog.” 

“Kin he bark, 
Eli. 


“Certainly,” was the answer. 


“It's a 


Boss?” asked poor 


oss, T'll gib you a dollar des to 
hyeah dat dawg bark 
humble Eli. 


“Bang!” 


wunst,” said 
went the gun, and the ball 
went crashing through the woods. Eli 
pulled out a silver dollar and handed it 
over to the would-be robber. 

“Do hit ag’in, Boss,” said Eli. 

A second, a third, a fourth, a fifth, 





“With them I'd like to take just now 


a little bit of ease.” (See page 24.) 


a sixth time the dog barked, and each 
time Eli paid a dollar for the fun. 
When the revolver had been emptied 
the darky asked pitifully,— 

“Boss, can’t he bark no mo’?” 

On being assured that the dog could 
bark no more Eli said,— 

“Well, Boss, ain’t you gut anuddah 
dawg?” 
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The robber said he was sorry, but 
he did not have another. Then the 
darky said, as he ran his hand in his 
hip-pocket — 

“Boss, | got one o dem dawgs 
mahse’f, an’ [ ’spec’ I'll let you hyeah 
mine bark some. Drap yo’ dawg, Boss, 
an’ drap hit quick,’ he commanded 
as he pointed his gun at the would-be 
robber’s head. Down went the other 
man’s gun. 

“Now drap dem dollars right ‘long 
side o’ dat gun. Be quick,” said Eli. 
Down went the dollars. 

“Now you git, an’ don’t you look 
bac’. Step lively, an’ ef you das’ to 
look bac’, vou sho’ will hyeah sump’n 
impawtunt.”’ 


The Language of the Soul 


There is a language of the soul 

More powerful than all uttered speech, 
And there’s no mortal on the earth, 
Of high or yet lowly birth, 

Who finds it out of reach. 


Not that all spoken words are vain, 
But oft we do not need their seal. 
Weak words are not the only way 
In which we fashion and convey 
The things we think and feel. 
The trembling hand, the tell-tale eve, 
And rosy tint of cheek aflame 
Speak louder than the loudest word 
That we poor mortals ever heard, 
Or that we chanced to frame. 


mode, 
rapturous 


And in the soul's sublimest 
When love meets 
bliss, 


love in 


"Tis then that silence is supreme, 
And kisses fitly crown esteem, 
While words would be amiss. 
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AN OPPORTUNE TIME. 











‘There is a tide in the affairs of men, which tak- 
en at its flocd leads on to fortune.’’ This is your 
time, dear reader. This is the first number of the 
Voice of the Negro. It is fresh and new. There is 
lots of territory not yet covered by our agents. By 
taking up our agency you can make some money for 
yourself and win the everlasting gratitude of your 
friends. Our next number will be ladered with good 
things. We want you to introduce this magazine in- 
to every home in your community. 

Kelly Miller continues in his delightful and pro- 
fitable discussion of the Negro as a Political Factor in 
our next issue. He has saved the best for the last. 

Fannie Barrier Williams gives-another valuable 
contribution to the world of literature. All she says 
is readable. 

S. A. Beadle has given us one of his most charm- 
ing serial stories. 

P James Bryant will grow eloquent on his de- 
scription of Nineteenth Century Ethics. This is an 
able art cle from a very able man, 

W. S. Scarborough furnishes another contribu- 
tion which will set men to thinking. 











AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


WRITE TO 


The Voice of the Negro, 


913 Austell Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














